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Celtie, Norman, Greek, and Latin ingredients, but
not a single drop of foreign blood has entered into the
organic system of English speech. The grammar, the
blood and soul of the language, is as pure and unmixed
in English as spoken in the British Isles, as it was
when spoken on the shores of the German Ocean by
the Angles, Saxons, and Juts of the continent.

Causes of change in Iiangriag-e.

But if the changes in language are not produced,
like the changes in politics or art, by the deliberate
acts of free individuals, and if they can be studied,
and ought to be studied, quite independently of the
history of the times during which they take place,
the question that has to be answered is, What is the
cause of these changes? Though it may be quite
true that language cannot be changed or moulded by
the taste, the fancy, or genius of any individual man,
it is equally true that it is through the instrumentality
of man alone that language can be changed. If
language grows, it can grow on one soil only, and that
soil is man. Language cannot exist by itself. To
speak of language, as Frederick Schlegel did, as a tree
sending forth buds and shoots in the shape of termina-
tions of nouns and verbs,1 or, as Schleicher did, as a,
thing by itself, as an. organic thing living a life of its
own, as growing to maturity, producing offspring, and.
dying away, is sheer mythology; and though we can-
aot help using metaphorical expressions, we should

1 Home Tooke, p. 629, note, ascribes this opinion to Caatolvotro,
without, however, giving any proof that the Italian scholar really held
this Yiew. In its most extreme form this view wp,s supported by Frede-
rick Schlegel.